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| who have not the immediate care of the pa-! 


“TI shall behold man no more with the in- 
habitants of the world, mine age is departed, 
and is removed from me as a shepherd’s 
tent.”’—Isa. xxxiii. 11, 12. 


THE SICK AND THE DEAD. 
The sick chamber, while it affords the 
mat extensive jield for the active exercise 
of our best feelings, also demands a certain 





degree of judicious forbearance, which is | 
‘ 


tient. It is too much the custem every | 


a diseased person, than when awakening 
from some hideous dream, which usually ac- 
companies bodily diserder, to behold a throng 
of dismal countenances filled with anxious 
expression, and foreboding the most fearful 
consequences ? Do those who thus, perhaps 
heediessly, sport with human infirmity, wish 
thereby to be recognized by the unfortunate 
object of their officiovs sympathy, as super- 
eminently touched—as everflowing with the 


jseidom taken into consideration by dhose | milk of human kindness—or do they caleu- 


late, by enacting- such legubrious horrors, 
to acquire a reputation for uncommon sen- 


| where, and more particularly in villages and | sibility ? We do not mean to assert that 
| stnall towns, that, as svon as a case | sick- 


there is no such thing as natural grief or 


ness is reported, the multitude from aH quar» fellow feeling ; but the scene for the display 
/ters—men, women and children, rear rela-|of such affections is not a sick chamber. 
jtives or cisfant veighhours, flock to. the|In some maladies, the ifdagination is ex- 
| house of distress, with a greediness which | cessivelv quick and apprehensive—from the 
., death alone can scarcely satiate. Most of | indications of alarm or of pity which are 
, these idle inquiries are actuaied by motives | manifested in his presence, or within his 
in which humanity bears but a smail share. | hearing, the sick man is apt to draw the most 
‘Chey burst into the house, and, if possible | appalling , and’ fatal conclusions ; despair, 


* * Agents allowed a Sth copy, for every 4 seb- 
scer.bers they obrain. 
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BRARTHLY CHANGE: 


It was in the bleak season 0 a eold an- 


tuma, by the side of a large moor, that I 
one day saw ashepherd’stent. It was com- 
posed of straw aad fern, and secured under | 
the warmer side ofa hedge, with a few bri- 
ars and stakes. Thither; for about a week, | 
he took shelter, until the herbage failed his | 
flock, and he removed I know not whither. | 
His tent was,‘ however, leit behind. <A iew 
days after, I rode that way} and looked tor 
the shepherd’s teat, but it was gone. The) 
stormy winds had scattered its frail materi- 
als, and only a few fragments strewed the, 
ground to mark out that once, for a brief 
day. the tent had its residence, and the} 
shepherd his solace, there. - And such is 
this life. and such are all the airy expecta- 
tions and imaginary felicities, and hoped for 
ports and places beneath the sun. Time 
scattcrs them, as the storm did the jern and 
straw of the shepherd’s tent. A thousand 
events are continually transpiring, which re- 
move men from the pastures and possessions 
of'to-day, and eject them irom all their anx- 
iously reared habitations, and drive them 
afar off from their fields and estates. Their 
years pass on as the hours of the day ; their 
hours fly, as it were, with the rapidity of 
moments, and soon, very s°on, comes that 
lamentable hour, when they who sought and 
desi-ed their good things on earth, must he-! 
hold man ao more with the inhabitants of 
the world. —Oh, how sad is such an event 
to him who is at ease in his possessions «who 
has been laying field to field. and-honse to 
house, and is not rich towards God!’ Por 
then his age, his hopes, his expectati ns are 
Sreerted—they are removed as ashepherd’s 
at. 


into the very chamber of the sufferer ; crowd | 


‘about the couch, gaping with useless curi- | 


~~ ; Whisper ominous prognostications ; 
imvermeddie with, the attendants of the. phy- 
sician ; gather details enough for a gossip- 
ping bulletia ; andthen fly off with ail im- 
aginable celerity and gratification, to tattle 
and retail the matter from house to house. 
Such practices are sufficient to convert a} 
very slight illaess into a confirmed fever, 
and to hurry the patient from a bed of sick- 
ness to an untimely grave. 

-'The superiatendance of the sick should 
mnfided to as tew attendants, and with | 





bee 
as little alteration as may be practicable. 
Some experienced friend, whose discretion | 
and .ortitude would net be weakened by un- 
due tenderness or sudden depression, should 
be procured —no language, but that of hope 
and encouragement should be tolerated, and 
in some cases even very little of that—the 
suspicions of the sick should never be’ 
aroused by the repining groans, and long-' 
winded sighs of simpering interlopers—in | 
short, all who have no direct concern in the 
management of the invalid, should be en- 
tirely excluded. People, who imagine them- 
selves to be performing acts of disinterested 
benevolence by their frequent visifs to the 
sick, for the mere purpose of asking ques- 
tions, may be assured that they cannot per- 
petrate greater deeds of cruelty. They are 
like certain birds of prey, to be seen in the! 
southern states, surrounding a famished and 
perishing horse, and attempting to pluck cut: 
his eyes before they are closed ‘or ever ! 


What sight can be more disheartening to: 


distraction and death may follow. 


There is another practice of a similar na- 
turé, which in a <#ilized community de- 
serves the highest reprobation. It is one 
which prevails too, we are sorry to confess, 
among females. We allude to the habit of 
intruding, at every possible opportunity, up- 
on the last solemn ceremony of respect to- 
wards the dead ! What are we to think of 
those, who, without any claim either of 
kindred or acquaintance, make a business of 
appearing at every funeral—thrusting them- 
selves into the house to the exclusion of 
actual friends—pressing forward with the 


|utmost sang froid, to view the cadavarous 


remains of the departed—watching with ea- 
cer solicitude every look and movement of 
the mourners—makine observations on the 
arrangements, the dresses, the carriages , 
&e. and thus collecting materials for tea 
table cisenssion, abundantly sufficient te 
serve until the next equally interesting oc- 
casion ! 

This disposition can be attributed to noth- 
ing short of a confirmed propensity for de- 
traction. So varions is slander, that her vo- 
taries. unable to supply her altar with a due 
competency of living sacrifices, ransack the 
precincts of the tomb, and drag forth its 
dumb tenants, whose characters are immola- 
ted without mercy and without common de- 
céncy From the vampyres of slander, the 
grave is no hiding place, nor is the habita- 
tion of grief and wretchedness a retreat. 
Have we then those among us, in this age 
of redundant piety, who feel no compunc- 
tion for attempts to sit in judgment on the 









for ever beneath'the sod ? rn 
such immaculate mortals. still crawling tipon 
the surface of our earth; as can inflict an- 
other’ pang upon the | lacerated feel- 
ings of the unfortunate ? And can it be be- 
lieved, that society contains within its bosom 
those whose insatiable appetites for calumn 


prompt them to leven around the dwel 
ings of misery; in search of congenial ali- 
ment.—J¥. Siar. “ ; 


2 





THE FEAR OF GOD. 
Fear is of two descriptions, or rather, | 
eriginates in two distinct principles: The 
first is that species of dread or horror, we, 


. itaired, heart Bam th 
the’ felt desire for vengeance, and a couiite- 
nance se with. gitastl Revi he over 
Such a fear bespeaks a manilest destitution 
of confidence in our Creator, as well as of 
love ‘and veneration for his character, For 
we haturally detest tyranny and cruelty in 
othets, however we may be disposed to ex- 












| ercise them ourselves. And whatever ap- 


parent homage we may render to the pow- 
er we deed ths fact that we do dread it, is 
incontrovertible evidence that we would, if 
possible, withdraw ourselves’ beyond its, 
réach. With such feelings, we ‘can eénter- 


entertain with respect to a tyrant, or an un- | tain towards our Creator neither love nor 
_principled enemy, a madman, ‘a maniac, a| confidence. - 7 
barbarian, or a ferovious beast of prey.| The second species of fear takes its ghar- 
The tyrant we fear to offend, because exer-| acter from filial or fraternal affection, com- 
cising arbitrary power, uncontrolled by bined with feelings of gratitude —The du- 
goodness, such offence would be fatal either | tiful child fears to offend a good parent ; 
to life'or peace. We fear to entrust our-| not because he fears his father’s vengeance, 
selves in the hands of an unprincipled ene-| or the weight of the rod: But because it 
my, because hatred and the love of ven-' would be base, despicable and ungrateful, 
geanee, his ruli inciples, would endan-| wilfully to violate his parent's commands, to 
ger our safety. ‘We fear.the maniac or the | injure the feelings of him who so tenderly 
madman, because destitute of reason, all the | loves him, and overwhelm with sorrow his 
moral. powers have been destroyed, con~| best friend. He would cover himself with 
science lays dead or dormant, and in his guilt and shame, by incurring the crime of 
presence, we have no security, but from su- | the blackest ingratitude, and brand himself 
rior. strength ot agility’ We dread the/| with infamy, as a wretch unworthy a pa- 
Svechs, because, uncivilized as he is, his|rent’s love. Good brothers or sisters fear 
native ferocity predominating over all the to offend each other; not from a dread of 
better feelings of the haan breast, regard- | after vengeance, but from a secret horrgr 
ing all tribes but his own, as his natural.en-| that pervades the soul, when we refiéét on 


emies, we find ourselves at the mercy of his 
capricious mind ; and we naturally shrink 


from his presence, because we cannot avoid | 


the baseness of the act. It is so unnatural, 
it is so ungenerous, it is so infamous in it- 
self, to do violence to the sympathies of the 


with them, the ideas of the tom- | human breast, to subvert the laws of love, 


“Ae 
oak. aot the scalping knife. 


We know 


and to sever the silken cords of friendship 


thet hunger and an appetite for blood, con-' and fraternal affection, that the good man 


stitute the powerful re rainy pf a ston 
of and dreading the of life, always | 
indoses ‘h Toen-| 
, such fears, | 
is base, ungrateful, and highly reprehensi-: 
ble : Because it is treating him precisely as! 
‘one fears to sever it by committing offences 


luces us to avoid him if ible. 


tertain towards the Divine Bei 


we treat the worst and most ferocious beings 
jn creation. With the manifold expressions 


of his goodness, his friendship and affection, ; 


that are scattered in such rich profusion 
ower the fair face of creation, with so many 
tokens of his mercy, displayed in the gospel 


and in the inestimable blessings we daily 


experience at his hands, to regard him as a 


Being whose power is to be dreaded with. 
feelings cf terror, is a direct insult to the | 
moral dignity of his character, as the Pa-. 


rent and Benefactor of the human family. 
Because, by so doing, we reduce him in our 
own view, to a level with the earthly tyrant, 
the unprincipled enemy, the madman, the 
maniac, the Savage Barbarian, or the beast 
of prey. We fear him forthe same reasons 
for which we fear them,- ftom the dread of 





shrinks with horror from the thought, and 
finds his fond associations ‘strengthened by 
a threefold cord of love. The same feeling 
actuates the souls of all virtuous men to- 
wards each other. The chain of affection 
runs through the whole fraternity. Each 


against the other. A fear of vengeance en- 
ters not however into the account, It is the 
fear of forfeiting the title of good and virtu- 
ous: Of depriving themselves of that which 
alone renders life valuable, and of degrad- 
ing themselves in their own view and the 
view of others. That one man loves his 
country and its laws, founded in gs ness, 
that he serves his country faithfully ; and 
from choice, with pleasure, submits to those 
laws ; and that another only submits to the 
government by coersion, in obedience to the 
strong arm of power, is the true distinction 
between the good and bad citizen. The 
first acts from principle, from choice ; be 
fears to offend, because he loves ; the last, 
because he dreads the consequences and he 


the exercise of superior pewer, uncontrolled | would be a rebel if he dared. 
by goodness, and wielded gnly in obedience! Like the good child, the good brother, the 














nfid a sate: Ber as a 
pee coe boundless love and mere 
as well as of justice ; and whose Alinighty 
power is always controlled by those sacred 


principles ; as well for the happiness of his 


creatures, as to advance his own glory :— 
As an immutable friend and benefactor, 
from whom we have ing to fear, every 
thing to hope. _ In this exercise is combined , 
love, honour: and gratitude. A man thus 
epired fears to cover himself with ignomy 
and disgrace, and to sink himself so low, as 
in his own estimation he must, by withhold- 
ing from his, Maker that service and grati- 
tu r that are peek He loves his Maker, 
and therefore delights to worship him, with 
a sincere heart, Lowi him, he oe his - 
laws and delights to fale them. He soars 
far above that mean, despicable and merce- 
nary spirit, that requires a constant view of 
the flames of hell to spur him to action. He 
is a good man, a virtuous man ; he acts ac- 
cordingly. The other puts on a show of 
religion and goodness, but it is a mere show, 
amd a false one. The fear of hell may drive 
him to do some good things, and to pray and 
rant about that concerning which he knows 
nothing ; but there is not “ Fire and brim- 
stone” enough within the confines of the 
Universe, to cleanse and purify his filthy’ 
soul ; to refine his gross and sordid mind, to~ 
reduce his canting hypocrisy to honest _sin- 
cerity, or his knavery to goodness, He. 
fears God, it is true, but he fears him as the. 
vassal fears his tyrannic lord. He fears 
God it istrue, but he fears him only be- 
cause he fancies that God hasin resetve for 
such, a burning hell. He’ fancies he sees 
its flames, and hears the boiling of the lake 
of sulphur, combined with the cries of suf- 
fering wretches ! He stands aghast at the 
thought—-He shudders in silent horror—He 
trembles and becomes—remains—a Hypo<« 


crite. —Liberalist. 





Some men take up so much time in trying 
to save the souls of wen, which they cannot 
do, that they have neither time nor means 
at their disposal, to save them from present 
sufferings, which otherwise they might do. 


Rev. Edward Irving on the Prophesies. 

Mr. Irving supposes the 1260 years ought 
to be reckoned from A. D. 533, at which 
time the Justinian Code, which greatly en- 
larged and strengthened the Papal power, 
was promulgated. The period would then 


terminate in 1793, the era of the French ~~ 


revohition. The “two witnesses,” the Old 


and New Testaments, were slain when infi- 
delity was established in France, 1793; 
and their “‘ resurrection” took place in 1797, 
in which year religious worship wa¢ restored 
in that country, the missionaries were seat 
to Otaheite, and the Serampore translations — 
were commenced.—In 1823, the “ 1290 © 
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represent him as decreeing the damnation of 
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‘The “ scarlet-coloured beast,” is the spirit 
of infidelity, ‘personified in Napoleon, and 
destined yet to re-appear, and to fall in the 
battle of Armageddon, in bd Holy Land. 
Daniel’s “ 2500 days,” (2400 atcording to 
Mr. I. following ‘the Septuagint,) will ter- 
minate in 1847, in which year, he says, 
«true worship will be’ restored’ In Jerusa- 
lem.” The “ 1835°days,” (Daniel xii. 12.) 
are to close in 1867, when the Millennium 
is to conimiénce. ‘The World is now on the 
eve of mést "terrible convulsions, in which 
England will have her full share.—Such is 
the outline of Mr. Irving’s theory. He spe- 
eifies matiy events that are soon to happen, 
and, on the corréétness of these predictions, 
stakes his ¢rédit, as an interpreter of Proph- 
eciés.— Vit. Chronicle. ‘ 


Calvinism : alias Hopkinsianism : alias Ar- 
menianism : alias Methodism. ~ 

It is not surprising that rational beings 

should be ashamed to avow their belief in a 


doctrine so crue! and so absurd as Calvin- ‘rents will eventually bestow on each of us 
ism : But it is passing strange that rational a rich inheritance ? By the same rule, why 


beings should entertaim such belief. This 


doctrine represents a God, infinitely just, ; Maker, injure his offspring, labour to ren- 
meréiful, wise and powerful, creating a cer- | der himself wretched in thts world, and vol- 
tain portion of mankind with the irrevoca- untarily live in a hell of torment here, be- 


ble purpose that they shoald be miserable to | 


all eternity. Finding as light and, knovwl-/ holiness, and make him eternally happy in 
edge progressed in the world, that the hu- | the world to come ? . It .is believed that a 


man mind revolted at such a horrid, cruel 
and ynscripteral doctrine, many attempts 
have been ‘nied by clergymen to modify 
and molify it, in order to render it more ac- 
ceptable. But dress it in what garb you 
please, all attempts to hide its deformity are 
absolutely fruitless: Call it Calvinism, call 
it Hopkinsianism, call it Arminianism_or 
what you will, it remains the same.—You 
may disguise it so as to deceive the simple, 
but the sensible and reflecting man, at once 
discovers that its prominent features remain 
unchanged ; saree the same terrifick 
and disgusting form. It exhibits a God re- 
vengeful and arbitrary. And, if it do not 
represent him as arbitrary, it represents him 
as changeable and capricious. [If it do not 


men, it represents him as creating them with 
a knowledge of the fact, and permitting it 
to be so ; when he might have as easily pre- 
vented it. Ifhe did not create man to in- 
habit an endless hell, it represents him as 
creating an endless hell for man to inhabit; 
and with the certainty that man would plunge 
himself into it ; and where is the difference ? 
The difference is precisely this. One pa- 
rent obliges his child to cut his own throat, 
and another & a razor into his child’s 
hand, knowing that he will do so; stands 
by, sees him déstroy himself and does not 
prevent it when he may. When we can de- 
fine the difference between the principles o 
thesé two parents, we can also determine 
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days,” mentioned in Daniel xii “11, closed. Sn aca aud Arminianism, alias (are forsaken ; your little tender feet feelthe 


ethodism ; for they bear the same rela- nipping frost ; your. hodies shiver with cold ; 
tion to edch other. In short, any doctrine | your. tattered clothes. are falling from you, 
that admits of an endless punishment at any and I haye no new.ones to give ; you are 
‘rate, casts an indelible stigma on the char-| hungry, but I have no bread for you; the 


acter of its God. And that God cannot be 
he who “ is good to all, and whose tender 
| mercies are over all his works,” —Laberalist. 


Tf all men be Saved, why live Virtuously, ? 
| Answer: Because , Virtue. administers 
‘present happiness, Vice involves us in pres- 
‘ent. wretchedness. _ Because by the first, 
_we show our love and gratitude to God, by 
, the last, prove ourselves ungrateful wretch- 
es. .Why. would not a person. fracture a 
jlimb, because he was certain of having it 
{made sound? Why not contract a loath- 
some. and painful disease, if certain.of being 
restored to health ? Why not live. in pover- 
ity and wretchedness, because certain ef re- 
| ceiving abundant wealth, at a future period ? 
, Why not disobey our parents and injure our 
| relatives, because we are certain those. pa- 








should a person revolt from the law of his 


cause he believes God will restore him to 


id solution of these queries, would com- 

remove from the, minds: of honest 

christians, the difficulty implied in that one 
which heads this article. —L : 

French Clergy.—The gifts made to the 
clergy of France between, 1802- and 1822, 
are 384 houses, 1077 pieces of ground, 309 
hectares of land, and 23 libraries; besides 
which there have been restored to them. 56 
churches, 37 chapels and abbeys, 3 con- 
vents, and 174 parsonage houses. From 
this statement, it is concluded that one in- 
habitant out ef 6000 bequeaths the whole or 
part of his. property to the clergy. .The 
revenue of the church, previous to the Rey- 
olution, is estimated at seventy or eighty 
millions, 





A FRAGMENT... «, 

“ Follow him if you have a heart to doit, 
as he staggers along, now and thea licking 
the ground, till he reaches his once peace- 
ful home. ‘“ He’s coming,” cry_ the little 
innecents, as they look through the window ; 
but it is not the cry of joy, that welcomes 
the kind parent as he appreaches his tender 
family—— ah, no! ’tis the cry of fear—of 
horror. See them flee from him as.from a 
monster. Look at the broken hearted moth- 
er as shé takes up her. affrighted and 
bathes him. with hertears; .‘¢ Ah,’’ says she 
to her children, “ your father, once: loyed 





what is the difference betweea Calvinism, 


yon ronee, he loved me ; he was akind hus- 
anda provident father ; but now we 


‘necessaries of life your father was once wont 
| to bring home to cheer our hearts, are now 
changed for the rum bottle, which, perhaps 
is the reward .for his days: labour—O_ eruel 
employer ! come and behold the fruits of 
your iniquity ; seethe miseries entailed up- 
on the wretched mother and her worse than 
ply children, by your thirst for gain !” 
et the imagination supply the remaining 
part of the owful no ta ‘ 





Priesis and Png promoting Theatrical 


Mr. Editor--If you. think the followi 
facts will be a means. of doing any good, 
you will give them a place in. your very 
useful paper. A SUBSCRIBER. 

EXHIBITION. ~- 

On the evening of Thursday and Friday, 
the 8th and 9th of Feb. inst. ‘will be  per- 
formed in the Academy of this e, the 
following ustavus Vasa, i 
the Wind, Fortune’s' Frolic, together with a’ 
number of other short Dialogues. Doors 
will be open at 60’clock. Tickets of ad- 
mittance may be had at the store of Wm. 
Patterson, at 26 cents*each. 

- By order of Réoi P. Kanovse, Pres’t, 

i Somme Hy Orrver, Sec’ry, 

Sukasunny, NV. I. Feb. 1, 1627. 

Observing. the above advertisement, and 
being in the neighbourhood at the time, I 
felt inclined to see what was going on—and 
at the appointed time, took my place among, 
“a very crowded house.” The room. was 
converted into an ampitheatre—a handsome 
stage in one end, in front of whieh was an 
orchestra of music, The curtain rose, the 
plays were performed, each actor being 
dressed in character. Many of the dresses 
were very splendid. In short, it. was as 
complete a theatre in miniature, “‘ with new 
scenery and dresses,” as I ever saw, Now 
this institution is ander the superintendence 
of the minister of the parish, The instruct- 
ors (one Classical and the other ish) 
are both conspicuous members of _ the 
church—-some of the performers also are 
members, and studying for the ministry— 
and most of the parents of the male and fe- 
male performers (students). are, professors. 
The avowed object is to make orators ofthe 
male students, for the pulpit no doubt. 

It would not be.very surprising to see, 
ere Jong, professers of religion patronising 
.the theatre, if the proceeds were to be ap- 
propriated to the benefit of Missionary So- 
ciéties, Theological Seminaries, &c. for it 
pee raties no means are to be left un- 
tried to get money... 5 

ibitions are not unfrequest. Mr. 





Blich exhibit 
ear aes a Very zealous professor of 
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religion, now teaching a school at Mendham, ' 


(N. J.) has had similar exhibitions, and the 
“‘evening’s entertainments” commenced 
and closed with prayer. One of thé’ musi- 
cians ‘that played in ‘the orchestra, was his 
brother, Elias Fairchild, at the time study- 
ing divinity, subsequently at the Theologic- 
al Seminary at Auburn, and now a licenced 


preacher—no doubt looking for a call with | 


a good salary. —JV.¥) Telescope. 
DISSIPATION. 


_ It is a lamentable thing that men, through 
fear or affection, should give the most harm- 
less'and unmeaaing names to the most of- 
fensive aad dangerotis Vices. “A youdg man 
of birth, education and talents shall pluoge 
himselfinto @career of sensuality and prof- 
ligacy ; shall bight all the fair prospects 
spread before him ; shall wound (irremedi- 
ably) the’ feelings of hi8 family’and friends ; 
and the world shall brand him with no Worse 
a character than that of a dissipated youth. 


This is the way that\vice is! pillaged of its ruinéus associations, and opens the doors of 


disgustingness, and madeendurable amongst 
even the virtuous.and,the pure: ‘A newspa- 
per is not the proper place for a sermon, but 
the publick press,would grossly desert its 


duty, if it did not. occasionally exert itself in’| these intimacies it is not easy to effect any, 


behalf of, the .publick morals. What the 
common-place of the..pulpit. cannot effect, 
may ; sometumes.,be ;brought about by the 


timely castigations of.the,press. .The gen4| They beconte unfitted for all steady ang So- | 
eralities of the,ong fall lightly upon the | ber ocetipation. To them society is a broth-_ 


minds of indifferent hearers 3 but the reproofs 
of the other come barbed and stinging‘ with 
allusions. For ourselves, we have neyer 


shftink from this part of our duatv, painful) The commoif object of human pursiit—the | 
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of pain” is placed pn visiting terms with the 
unhappy sensualists.. Reform, if it ever 
comes, comes at the moment of exhaustion, 
and is the refuge of despair rather than the 
temperate and resolved choice of a ren6yva- 
ted morality. And what is that penitence 
worth, which dates"only from ‘the eleventh 
hour ? What healthy influence can it exert 
| over the relies of “a, life enfeebled and em- 
bittéred by a ‘long career of folly ?— What is 
it’ but 'to“baild the temple of repentance with 
the ashes of worn out passion ? 


The indalgefice ts-which we more espe- - 


ciallvreter, as the parent of countless Vices, 
is that of fippting publickly, in places of com- 
mon resort. That Which i8 océasitnally in 
the*outset grows at last ‘into a fixed and in- 
étirable habit. © It engenders a trike ‘of-sim- 
ilar Sensations | “One imperfectness is the 
mother of a thousand.” It begets a neces- 
sity of constant excitement. Tt throws the 
i unfottunate victim into ‘contact with low and 


those tainted receptacles of pMution which 
| “tre worse than the chambers of death.”’ 
| Familiarity with vulgatity and'vice necessa- 
| tilymakes men vulgar and Vicieus. From 


escape.  Intemperate and ‘licentious youth 
| are sentenced to a long dnd fiightfyl slave- 
ry. Their passions forge their ‘fetters, 


éf for the celebration of their tinblest argies, 
nota ‘stage on which’ they’ are to act en’ 
|honourab'é, useful and lofty character. 





though ‘its discharge must necessarily be.|common rewards of human induery, are | 


We have mingled with the world, and seen 


tame, languid and insipid:*~ They finally 


with our own eyés, and heard with our own /| settle down into utter incapacity or utter) 


ears, the melantholy effects of this ruinous 


dissipation, “and bi ny d With experience, 


(theoretical and’ pra 
refrain ftdm reiterating our admonitions. , 
It ‘is_ an ‘appalling sight—the crowds of 
young ‘mén who’ are to. be ‘encountered, 
‘*tinlacing their réputations “and ‘spending 
theif'rich opinions” in the most pertlours de- 


paucheriés.. Aiiohgst these may be cund 


we cannot now 


not merely thé’course and Vulgar rabble. of' 


licefitiougness, but a very, Copious sprink- 
ling’ ‘of'those whose petsonal accomplish- 
ménts ‘and intellectual endowments, have 
fitted them for the highest achievements and 
the fAdblest fortunes. on. 

“It i8 One 6fthe inexplicable things in our 


nature that we should so often and so_reck-. 


lessly abandon thé precepts of the wise, and 
the example of the good, and our own bright 
destinies, for the poor and miserable enjoy- 
ments of sensual indalgence, “It is a thing 
not to be cleared up by philosophy, and not 
to be disputed as a fatt.—But when the mér- 
af taste once becomes diseased, the chances 
of técovery hourly diminish. The career is 
downward, and though gradual is sure. 
Physical diseases follow in train of mor- 


hopelessness. 


of personal observations. Others testify to 
| itt trith—and'we triist that some wil! bene- 
| fit'by its expressions. - 





MATRIMONIAL CODE. 

| 1. Let evéry wife be persuaded that there 
| are fwo ways of governing a family, the first 
is by the expréssion of that ‘will which be- 
‘longs to force ? the second, by the” power 
.of mildness, to, which even strength will 
yield, Qe is the power of the hushand ; a 
'wifé should’ never émploy any other’ arms 
\than gentleness. éf @ woman accus- 
toms herself to say If will, she deserves to 
lose her empire. 

@ “Avoid contradicting’ ‘your husband. 
When we smell at a rose if is to imbibe the 
sweetness of its odour ; we'likewise look for 
evéry thing ‘that’is. amiable from woman. 
Whoever is often ‘contradicted feels insensi- 
bly an aversion for the ‘person wh» contra- 
dicts, ‘Which’ ‘gains’ strength by time, and 
whatever may be lier good qualities, itis 
not Gasily destréyed. - gt 

3. Occupy ‘yourself with household af 





What wevhave herewriffen is the result" 


} 
' 





al peryersion, and the whole “é grisly family fairs, waittill your husband confides to ¥ou 


those of a higher importance ; :and do, not 
give your adyice till be asks it. 

/ 4, Nevet take upon yourself fo be.a;cen- 
sor of your hus bas orale, nor read) lec- 
tures to’him. ( Let. your preaching bea good 
example ; and practice virtue, yourself sto 
make him in love with it. ~ «+ ,) 

5. @ommané his, attentions .by, being al- 
ways attentive to him; mever exact any 
thing, and-you will attain much ; appear al-- 
Ways, flattered by the_little he does. for you, 
wile will-excite him to. perform more. ., 

ii 2 All men are vain; in some their yanity 
is insofierable ; vever wqundthis vanity, not 


even in the most He: instances... A site . 
ba 


way have mre sense thanyber, busband, tbat 
the should never-seem.to. know. ite! pons 

1. When aman gives wrongycoufisel. apes 
er make him feel that be has done so, but 
lad him on by degrees to what is rational, 
vith mildness and gentieness ; when he is 
convinced, leave.bim alk the merit of having 
feund out whet was just and reasgnable, ....1. 

8. Whena Oh ee is out of temper, ; he- 


bave obligingly to .bim ;. if, be js, abusive, . 


never retortpon him; and never prevail 
ofer him to bumble -bim. eee 
'9.° Choose well your: female friends; 
have but, few, and be-eareful of following 
theje adyice in all matters, particularly, if in- 
imacal t« feregcing instructions, 

10. Cherish neatness with luxury, and 
pleasure without excess; dress. with taste 
and particularly with modesty, vary the fash- 
ion of your dress especially m regard fo.cols 
ours. It gives a change, to the: ideas, and 
recalls pleasing reecllecticns. «Buch: things 
may appear trifling, but. they are of(more,im- 
portance than is, imagined, vie 

11. Never be curieus to.inquire into your 
husband’s concerns, but pata his confidence 
by that which at all .times you. repose. ia 
him—Always preserve order and econamy 
avoid being cut, of ‘emper,. and” be.careful 
never to ‘secld. By these..means be wilh 
find his own house, more, pleagant. than any 
other. dig 
12. Seem always to cbtain,infermation, 
from him, especially befcre company, though 
you may pess yourself for . a: simpleton. 
Never forget that, a wife ought.to make her; 
company so amiable to-her husband, that he 
will not he able to exist without, it ;. then he: 
will not_seek for any pleasure abroad, if she 
does not partake of it with him: 

F ihe Enzlish paper. 

. ' 
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THE PENITENT GALLEY-SLAVE. © 


“T wil) bear the indignation of the Lordy’ 
because [have sinned against Him, until Her 
plead my. eause, and execute judgment for 
me : He will bring-me forth to-the light, andi 
I shal! behold, His righteousness,” > 

A German: prince. travelling through; 
France, visited the arsenal at Toulon, where? 
the galleys are kept. The commandant, as} 
a complinént,to his rank, said be was: welw 
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eoiie io set any one galiey-slave at liberty 
whom -he should choose to select. “The 


prinee,: willing to make the best use of this’ 


privilege, spoke to many of them in. succes- 
sion, inquiring why they were condemned to 
the galleys. Injustice, oppression, false/ac- 
cusation, wefe the only causes they could 
assign :—they were all innocent andill treat- 
ed. . At last-he came to one, who, when he 
asked thre questioa, answered to this. effect. 
“ My Jord, J have noreason'to complain: I 
have been a very wicked, desperatewretch.; 


I hdve often deserved to:be broken alive on, 


the wheel... I countzit-a great mercy that I 
am here.?’ . Fhevprince tixed his eyes upon 
him,tgase Aim‘a gentle blow upon his :head, 
and said, ‘+ You wacked wretch, itas'a pity 


you should bé placed among sp many honest | 


men.-+By,; your own confession, you are bad 
enoagh to-eorrupt them all’; cbut you. shall 
not stay with them another day.”:~ Then 
turning to the officer, he said, ** This is the 
man, Sir, whom L wish to have'released.” 

Was-not this a wise decision ? Must ‘not 
alk) whe hear this: account, allow, thiat>the 
man wholwas so'sensible of his guilt; and so 
submissive’to his punishment, was, in’ all 
probabitity, the most deserving of pardon, 
and the most likely not te abuse it ? 





A DRUNKARD RECLAIMED. 

The following interesting» story: 13! teld in 
the Jast. number of the Reformed Dutch 
Church Miagazine. « f+ a 

I was delighted with the pions zeabof a 
friend of mine, who im publiek vahd private 
life is. alwaws ready to de good. ‘Ona fine 
summér-day; he perceived a well «dressed: 
and: well: mounted stranger: come ‘into the 
village where he transacted business. This 
stranger appeared to have no very particular 
business: in \toswwne Hie Jounged «about the 
taverns, talked:and drank freely with:those 
travellers and citizens with: whem ‘he met 
He freated them} and was in tara frected, oto 
uso'the disgusting slang of toners and horse! 
jockeys... The'liquor was beginning to ope. 
rate on him, when my friend, having finish- 
ed his business, refired to’bis villa 

When the sun-had nearly set, he perceiv~ 
ed the sfranger passing by his door, He 
was onvhisitvay;home ; but he was intoxi- 
cated. He could not keep the saddle.» He 
had scareelv passed: his door when he tum- 
blechin the dust, and was not capable of rais- 
ing himself.’ 

Mv triend ordered his trusty servant im- 
mediately to li him up in hi¢ arms, and'lay 
him on‘a:bed in a retired apartment, and'to 
see that his’ horse be taken eare ‘ofi:> The 
gentleman slept soundly ‘until the morning. 
As soon as my worthy friend heard him 
stirring, he went into his apartment, and ‘sat 
down beside him: "Yoo may ‘conéeive the 
amazement and mortification of the &tranger.’ 
when in reply to his query, howvhe had pcs- 
sibly gotten inte this place, my friend gave 


‘of him that day ; how he had fallen from his 
horse, and had been laid on the bed by the 
attendant. y entiad 

' » My excellentfriend then addressed him in 
wm very serious tone and maaner on the pro- 
pensity and crime to which he was giving 
himself up. He painted its horrors, and 
‘showed him the gulf of ruin already yawning 
under him. - He appealéd to him as a cit 
zen, a man of education and genteel habits, 
as a christian, as a husband and «parent, 
perhaps—* tor a you may have an 
amiale wife and:children:”’ 
| ‘Phe stranger couid bear it no more. » He 
| burst into tears. tle shook the general's 
hand in great agitation, and thanking. him 
heartily sor his gentieman-like and christian- 
like coiidact:to, him, mounted his horse and 
rode off. 

It was:a year after this event had happen- 
ed that the general was’ in a neighbouring 
county on business. As he was walking up 
the street of , towards the court house; 
a genteel, well dressed man met him ; and 
recognising him, he grasped his hand, and 
shook it heartily. ‘Ged bless you, my ex- 
cellent sir, how happy am/I to see you.” 

“Ido not’ know «you, sir,” replied the 
general, survéying his face with attention. 
** You may have forgotten my face,” cried 
he, * but I can never forget’ yours. loath 
the man who fell at your door like an mtorr 
cated. beast, and whom you treated'se kindly, 
and te whom you..gave such advice.and in- 
struction as I-shajl, ever: remember.) Your! 
words penetrated thy héart' aad sdil You 
have been, my dear'dir, the , blessed instru~ 





broke the hegk. of my evil: propensity and 
appetite. ‘I look»\wpon intemperance with 
horror, | You-have saved me to my, beloved 
wife and. charming little children. L.cadnot) 
find. words-to tell you how. happy 4. aman 
the lovely:|deimestic circle | of. my» children 
add wife.), My dear generah! . yours was. a: 
word in season indeed—a rebuke whielr fell 
‘ike a thunderbolt on my: heart ;;.and God 
essed it. What cunel do to oblige you 27 

The generah paused amoment. 


*¢ Whenever you seé a stranger or a neigh- 
bour going. as you were; do to him as kwas 
led to do ito; you. And persevere: until ‘by 
the grace of God, you reclditm him. -; It\is 
thus that we may do service to. our God.and 
io our country in no mean way.”’,| | 


Tiere ate times and seasons in» which 
evety one tx given to. reflection, ' dn those: 
hours we:are-either: approved iby our cons; 
scienoes, or are stung by the’ bitter feelings 
of tenmorse, and it isiin the-e hours that we 
‘eel most sensibly and value mosthighly the 
hlessings of religion. It isra great and a 
common error into which men: have. fallen, 
that religion is gloomy.: «Itvis the very con- 





him an account of all> that he had: witgeased 


mentsef saving men: Since’. saw! you, F, | 
have not .even dasted \spiriiuous liquors. |b; 


thing ; it heightens the’ enjoyment of every 
| pleasure, and'soothes the anguish of every 
pain, ‘When a man is worn out by the toils 
and ‘trousles, which everyday brings along 
‘with it, 'when his family tind friends, all those 
whom he held dear *6 him, have’ “bééen 
snatched away by the hand of death, when 
in looking around ‘him, he cannot find @ ray 
of true love and friendship beaming in’ the 
countenance of'any one ; “tis then he expe~ 
_tiencés the benefits of religion ; "tis then Be 
seeks the repusé of his closet, and 
| eommunion with his God; and “tis them, 
when Bereaved ofevery friend on earth, he 
looks to heaven, and thetebeholds a friend 
who will never desert-him: With it you are 
_independent of the. world; without'it you are 
a slave to the chahgesand chances of for- 
|tune. ‘It is a svurce’ot happiness to its*ve* 
‘tary, whether walking the sequestered vale 
‘of life, or visiting the busy walks of fashion! 
| Who that ‘has languished in sickness 
 catineiaom in a foreign land,‘who that has 
| pined on the weary bed far from his home, 
{and the scenes of his youth, with no wel¥ 
known countenance to‘#isit him, and no 
hand to smooth his pillow and minister to 
‘his wants, bat that of a straiiger, who that 
‘has been i such a situation but has felt the 
' wart, or experienced the benefits “of relig- 
‘ton ? It-is an ornament to youth, a ‘support 
| to old age; a solace-in solitade, and a com! 
‘fort in afflittion. It “possesses a’ charfiij 
which loses noné of its lustre from the lapsé 
of time,‘and brightens’ as it looms on the 
ocean of eternity.+Selem Gaz! 6. os 
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> ° -PROWIDENCE, — 
Saturpay, Aprit, 21, 1827. ft 





r. Earnestly contend for the faith.” Ne . 
ee ae ee meme 

REVIEW OF:DR«/EMONS’ SERMON; 
On the Character and Desteny of dudas: Isca-' 
| tf : ; riot.« lve ; hy 
i ' (cowrreurb From paar 46.): she 
| We-have-alreatly brought several of the 
| Doctor’s positions to the test of comparison! 





‘I have) with each other;;and have seen the obvious’ 
just oné favour,,to ask»ef you,’’ said) he. | chakaeter whidh they must sustain in the es~ 
| timation of thé mind of sober reflection, 


In: 
this number, we:shall confine our: remarks: 
prineipally-torthe 5th sections «° 
Here the gravely informs us:that “Judas. 
was a prodigy of wickedness. ‘All the time 


| he-followed: Christ and carried the bag «andy 
} preached the gospel, hé inwardly cherished 


a selfish, sordid:andthievish spirit, His 
heart was'a.cage'of: unclean and hateful af*: 
fections: His whole: conduct’. proceeded 
from base, meam and sinful motives.» Yet:he 
was such a profound hypocrite, that he con- 
cealed the terpitude of his heart from the 
eye.of the world and even from the view of. 
his: fellow Apostles, who were more ready to 
suspect their own integrity than his treagh- 


® 





itary; . 1% throws m.cheerfulness over every 


ery.” 
> 
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cult to account for the conduct of Jes 

appointing him to sustain the important and 
highly responsible office which he fulfilled 
during the publick ministry of the Messiah. 
.. If he knew that, Judas was such @ mean, 
base, thievish and hypocritical wretcu, why 
did he acknowledge him as a disciple ? St. 
Matt. x. 1. . He certainly, could not have 


described—For if such a character bel 

te a disciple of Christ, the christian world 
have yet to learn that they have been all 
this time groping in darkness, by i 
that a ete ta and faith a , 
were the essentials which constitute their 
elaim to discipleship. 

The history which the Evangelist gives 
of Christ, St..Matt. x. |—8. informs us that 
Christ chose Judas: Iscariot to be one of his 
Arosruss : This, according to the Dr. he 
did, well knowing that he was a most aban- 
doned and unpriacipled villain, without hon- 
esty, virtue or sincerity ! That he cherished 
a disposition to steal whatever might tempt 
his avarice, and to practice all manner of 
abominable risy and wickedness ! Ju- 
das, then was,.if we take the Doctor’s. word 
for authority, a thief and a Libertine, in good 
earnest. We doubt, however, whether the 
Dr. would veature thus to charge this erring 
Apostle, if he were on earth, and of circum- 
stances, in a pecuniary point of view, to 

mdi his own character: For there can 
he little doubt but he would avail himself of 
the wholesome laws of our country to pun- 
ish the offender who. should thus wantonly 
slander and abuse his character. And be- 
sides this, we are at a loss to discover how 
the Doctor will be able to justify the con- 
duct of tbe Saviour, im appointing such 
abominable characters, as he describes Ju- 
das to be, to the apostoliek office: For if 
Judas were; indeed, the character which he 
sets forth, and the. Saviour was perfect- 
ly aware of the fact, it would seem that he 
chose the most direct méans of bringing dis- 

upon his’own cause. Dr. Emons. we 
ate confident, would utterly reject such 
characters, (if he knew them to be such,) 
fram becoming members of his church ; and 
why he should attribute such conduct to the 
great Head of the church, we are ata loss 
todetermine. If Jesus did as the Evangel- 
ist Matthew informs us, appoint Judas to 
pteach the gospel, to heal the sick, to raise 
the dead, and to cast out devils, when he 
kneta that he was an enemy to all goodness 
anid to the gospel itself, the only consistent! 


inference is, that he was, surely, an accom- 
plice of the most disgraceful wickedness ! 
Another difficulty here presents itseli—- 


tious belief, that satan could cast out susan’; 
clusion, and tells us that Judas had the heart 


a commission from Christ to cast out devils ! 
We beg leave, therefore, to say tothe Dr. 
in the words of Christ—‘ either make the 
tree good, and its fruit good ; or, else, make 


a good tree cannot bring forth corrupt fruit, 
— can a@ corrupt tree bring forth good 
uit. ; 

Finally ; if Judas were such a wretch as 
the-Dr. describes him to be , and the Re- 
deemer knew him to be such when he chose 
him, we would ask, does not the inference 
necessarily follow, that Christ was as bad 
as the thief, and in the eye of justice, ought 
te be exposed to the same sentence of exe- 
cration ? 

(TO BE CONTINUED. ) 
FOR THE TEUCESCOPE AND MISCELLANY. 
Ts moral evil Infinite or Finite ? 

Krinei Phaos to mellon. “ The vicut to 
come shall just decision bring.” Karip. 
Phen. C. 1325. Ty 

In the subsequent communication we shall 
briefly state, but enough as it is, a few ob- 
servations on the infinule nature 


D. D.—We think that Dr. -Smith’s ‘ar, 

ments are very insipid and inconclusive. 
We shall subjoin, in reply, some pungent 
and weighty remarks in ae the tnfin- 
ity of sin, from Dr. Joseph Young’s work on 
the “ Universal Restoration of All Men.” 
We are willing to leave the decision to our 
candid readers, to say which deserves the 
most regard in point of truth; the remarks 
of Dr. Smith or Dr. Young. Ifthe darling, 
though we conceive false, theory of the inf 
nite nature of sin, be fairly disproved, then 
the doctrine of endless punishment mast be 


ation, as a scripture doctrine. We deem 
the doctrine of eternal misery, virtually 
speaking, worse than Atheislical—no princi- 
ple on earth can dercgate from or be more 
‘* subversive of the government and the per- 
fections of God.” ‘ 

We will now transeribe the words of Dr. 
Smith.—He says, “ As it can be proved that 


obey the blessed God are derived from the 
opsect, and are therefore INFINITE : 80 it is 
capable of strict moral demonstration that 
the violation of those obligations is infimitely 
criminal ; that is, sin, with respect to itsob- 
ject, is an infinite evil. 4 

“ Sin, therefore, deserves an infinite, that 
is, an everlasting punishment. The nature 





| Christ once exposed the false and supersti-_ 
and yet the Doctor adopts the opposite con-. 
of a devil ; that he was a devil, and yet had | 


the tree corrupt, and its fruit corrupt: For| 


of sin, from a 


letter to Mr. Belsham, by John Pye Smith, ’ 


given up ashopeless, and without any found-_ 


the obligations of the creature to love and~ 


i aaiiemneemmes ot 


This proposition can be denied on no 





evil. 





principles but such as are subversive of the . 


government and the ions of God, or 
princibies virtually atheistical.” See page 


What follows as a reply to the above is 
written as“ A Dialogue between a Partial- 
ist and an Universalist... This is not, to be 
sure, a direct reply, but is sufficiently calcu- 
te to near the enormous absurdity of an 
idea te « ite sin.” They proceed 
as follows. sy Ss 

“ Partialist. Sir, motives of friendship 
‘have induced me to call upon you this morn 
| ing, to converse with you upon a subject 
|which has agitated the publick mind for 
‘sometime past. I mean the restoration of 
‘all men to the favour of God; which hag 
been fairly confuted, and cut up by the 

roots, in three Sermons lately preached by 
the Rev. Mr. George Strebeck ; who has 
demonstrated that sin is an infinite evil, and’ 
| therefore justly subjects the sinner to an in+ 


finite punishment : and as I have been in- | 


formed that you are writing in favour of this 
doctrine, which is now fairly invalidated, £ 
| wish you to retreat from the field in timey 
and not wait until you are driven out with 
disgrace ; for your strongest fortress is al+ 
ready taken by storm. 

| Universalist. Pray, sir, has Mr. Strebeck 
demonstrated that sin has had an eternal ex- 
istence as a self-existent, evil principle ? 

Par, No: I conceive he is not s0 sim- 
plé as to believe such an absurdity. ~_ 
Univ. By what arguments, » does 

he attempt to prove that any thing can be” 
infinite which has not had an eternal.exis- 
tence ? We know only of three infinities, 
which are God, eternity and e ; and these 
have existed necessarily and eternally—they 
never have had a beginning, and can never 
have an end—they cannot admit of any ad 
mentation, diminution, or any poiniblet 
change. But if Mr. Strebeck imagines that 
he has discovered a kind of compound, fac- 
titious infinities, which have been produced 


by an illicit act of a finite agent, acting up-'. 


on the trascible passions of an infinite being 
he has certainly made a new discovery, 
which he should obtain a patent. 


nite evil, he has done more than he intend- 
ed: for the same arguments that will faitly’ 
prove sin to be infinite, will also prove it te’ 


be indestructible ; for that which is absow - 
lutely infinite, can neither be destroyed in” 
whole or in part ; but must be as immutable” 


as'God, eternity and space. -If sin be not! 
an eternal principle, (as the Manicheans: 
suppose) it cannot be infinite ; for were we 
even to suppose with Mr. Strebeck, that it 
derived some part of its infinity from the in- 
| finite displeasure of God, it would even in» 
‘that case be finite, having had a beginning ; 


‘and whatever has had a beginning, must al- 
of this punishment’is not an arbitrary inflic-|s0-eome to an end, aniless it is sustained in” 
tion, but a necessary consequence of moral‘ being by iafinite power; and we. cannot 
, 





If he has’ 
been successful in proving sin to be an infi-” 


that it 
quenc 














reasonably suppose that God will exert his, 


jnfinite power to 


i 
which are acknowledged to be the works of 


the devil,.who, being a finite agent, could 
not be the cause of any thing infinite, as no 
cause can.produce an effec! superior. to itself. 

It_is evident that whatever is infinite, can- 
not admit of either increase or. diminution ; 
for a progressive or mutable infinity is a 
contradiction in terms ; for if an. addition 
can be .made, it is evident.that it was not in- 
finite previous to.such addition: for exam- 
ple, if every sin be an infinite crime; A. 
commits a erime to-day, which renders him 
infinitely criminal : he commits another sin 
next day—he must now either be more than 
infinitely criminal, or the first crime being 
infinite ptecluded the possibility of increase. 
According to this scheme, sin would be an 
absolute umil, that could admit of no addi- 
tion. 
admit this statement, that the first sin being 


-ance to be neglected. We have studiously | ment—He fears public “nd soem tine 


: —————_——— 
apf a ae f God. This 
sin and >wisery, ing the-grace or fi our © 
f. idea ie frequently instilled into the infant |i 


mind, by those who appear and profess to 
be the zealous supporters of the religion ‘of 
Christ ; and the importance of doing some- 
thing which shall merit the favour of God, is 
enforced as an object of too great i 


perused the pages of holy writ, in order, if 
possible, to discover where and by whom 
this sentiment was first advanced, and al- 
though we have frequently been pointed to 
the writings of the several Aposties, and: 
even t@ our Saviour’s own words, yet we 
have been unable, as yet, to discover it. 
So far from this appears to have been the 


‘opinion of the Apostles, and of Paul in par- 


ticular, that they represent the grace of God 


. a8 an-entire free gift, and no way depend- 
But if we were, for argument sake, to: cpeleccuis will or actions of the creature. 


The 


ivocal testimony of Paul is, ‘‘ by 


OPE AND UNIVERSALIS MISCELLANT)"” 
ibility of deserv-’ whoever he:may be, he is med 


| 


“ (who is the head of every man) has made an only means of reconciling a just 


infinite, could admit of no augmentation, it. grace are ye saved, through faith, and that 
will not support the conclusion. which Mr. | not of yourselves; it is the gift of God: 
Strebeck wishes to establish, viz. that be-| not of works lest any man should boast.” 
cause sin is an infinite evil, it is just to in- Here not only grace, but faith, by which 
flict an infinite punishment upon the sinner :, that grace appears to men, is represented 
as it will be remembered that his most as the gift of God, entirely independent of 
weighty argument to prove sin to be an infi- | the cfgature. How inconsistent then is the 
nite evil, is, that Christ has made an infinite languege of modern orthodoxy, which calls 
atonement and satisfaction for sin; according _upon mankind to perform certain acts- and 
to the phraseology of John, when be saw conditions, in order to secure the friendship 
Jesus coming to him, says, ‘' Behold the | or favour of God ? Prayers, fasts, sacrifices 
Lam) of God, which taketh away the sin of and other acts of self denial, are enforced, 
the world.” John i. 29. Now if. Christ by modern professors, as the means, and the 
ead and merci- 
infinite atonement and satisfaction for.sin in ful God to his children. But, for aught that 
the aggregate, to wit, the sin of the world, I can see, they all rest upon the same base- 
how can it-be either just or merciful to in- ; less foundation with the procuring means of 
flict an infinite punishment upon the person grace, and are equally unsupported by scrip- 
for whose sins an infinite atonement has ture or reason; So far are the sacred wri- 
been made by the Saviour of the world, who ters from representing God as unreconciled 
hath tasted death for every man ? Heb. ii. 9.,to man, and that man stands in need of 
And who is also the propiliation for the sins | propitating his favour, that he is represented 
of the whole world. faobe ii. 1,2. | as loving all his offspring, and the depraved 

John testifies, that the Father sent the, will of man as-the only hindrance to his per- 
Son to be the Saviour of the world. I John’ fect reconciliation to the holy will of his Fa- 
iv. 14. and not.as the Partialists conceive, ther in heaven. How then does it become 
the Saviour of a few individuals ; the major- | us, the children of his mercy, to subdue our 





ity heing consigned to the devil, not because | evil passions, to live soberly, righteously 
and godly in this present life, and to endeav- 
our to reconcile ourselves to God’s holy 
will ?—To bring our minds into conformity 
to the just or righteous requirements of 
his holy law, and to live upon bis transport- 
ing assurances of immortality and endless 
life ? SILAS. 


the Deity could not save them, but because 
he did not wish to do it! But what. will be- 
come of this fine scheme, if what we dre told 
by Jchn be true, to wit, that the Son of God 
was manifested on purpose to destroy the 
works of the devil, I John iii. 8. which are 
acknowledged to be sin and misery ? How- 
ever, if Mr. Strebeck can fairly demonstrate 
that sin is an infinite evil, we ‘must grant 


that it cannot*he destroyed ; and,’ in conse-" 


quence, that Christ’s mission must prove 
abortive. (TO BE CONTINUED.) 





FOR THE TELESCOPE AND MISCELLANY. 


THE MEANS OF GRACE. 


Among the many. relicks of superstition 





POR THE TELESCOPE AND MISCELLANY. 
Mr. Epvror, 

It. appears from your last No. that your 
correspondent L. M. has noticed Jerom’es 
communication : we wish we could say that 
his reply was satisfactory. But the at- 


| tempt he has made to justify himself in rec- 


ommending a work with whose contents he 


which are retained by the human mind, to|is a stranger, has entirely failed. We are 
the present day, may be justly nusmbered | not acquaiated with your correspondent, but 








‘informed by“ Je- 
“has ‘not touched the 
— point in debate. ; ii 

e finds it easier te say that Jerome has 
mistaken his meaning; to vindicate 
himself. He finds it more pleasing to slide 
off from the rc on which he stands,’ 
than to de: his territory by candid argu-” 


bles before this monster, and seems 1r 
te bend his system to d‘econformity with the 
whims of mankind that his sentiments may* 
become extensively prevalent. He desi 
upon what the public heve thought (not uj 
what the enlightened know) concerning uni-’ 
versalists—And betrays a great degree of 
ignorance, or want of eandour—by suppos*’ 
ing that-universalists introduce all men in 
to heaven regardless of @ moral or reli 
character. What kind of heaven is that’ 
whose inhabitants possess feither a thorab’ 
nor religious’ character? He defies tie” 
attempt to prove that limited retribution ev- 
er led to crimes such as Jerome mentioned 
—Let him lock at the catholick notion of 
purgatory, from which souls may be deliver- 
ered, and after observing’ the analogy ‘be- 
tween this doctrine and the sentiment whieh * 
he recommended, which I assert is the off- 
spring of the former, let him ask whether™ 
the believers in purgatorial virtues were 
not the principal actors in the unparalelled. 
enormites, and cruelties mentioned by Jer 
ome. L. M. Ifhe pleases may set Jer- 
ome again at defiance; but he must do it 
with some doctrine ‘Wher than that of “an- 
tient or modern - atory, which has no’ 
sanction from the Bible, 
Your correspondent says, let “ Jerome 
prove that God will change the vilest'wretch- 
es in a moment &c”—He is willing 
then to let Jerome prove his doctrine false, ” 
without giving himself any trouble to defend 
it. We have never known his doctrine 
proved, but have frequently heard it at- 
tempted. We shall however inform L. M. 
that a change such as he desires, is spoken 
of in the scriptures—and all are said to be 
the subjects of it. “ We shall not all sleep 
but we shall all be changed, in a moment, 
in the twinkling of an eye”—If all compre- 
hend the whole universe, it embraces what 
your correspondent calls the vilest wretch- 
es,” who are to be changed in a moment : 
Let L. M. prove that the subjects of the . 
resurrection are the subjects of punishment 
between a temporal death and the change . 
here spoken'of. May we not use his boast- 
ing language and say “‘I-defy the attempt.” . 
If your correspondent imagines that we shall 
gratify him, so far as to notice those remarks 
which have no bearing upon the subject, he 
is in anerror. Ifhe wishes to enter into 
the merits of the question, let him do it man- - 
fully—let him attempt to prove the truth of 
= doctrine he recommends, until he does 
this. it will be in vain for him to antici 
the favourable notice ‘of Jerome. veer 
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L. M. inquires, “ is there not some other | 
system of universal grace and salvation be- 
side that advocated by Mr. Ballou ? If there 
is not I am sure I shall never be friendly to 
it.” L. M. is assured that there are many 
systems, or pretended systems of grace 
abroad in the world, very different from that 
which is advocated by Mr. Balloe—The 
Mahomedan, Catholick, Calvinistic, Armin- 
ian, &c. &c. all of which agree that the eter- 
nal world will be a scene of distress and ca- 
lamity. We do not profess ourselves inti- 
mately acquainted with the system of Mr. 
Ballou ; our system is that taught by Jesus 
Christ and his Apostles. .This system we 
would recommend to the publick as essential 
to the spread of truth, and as a means. of 
making the sentiments of Universalists prev- | 
alent. Doubtless L. M. is friendly to this 
system, and if Mr. Ballou is opposed to it, | 
daty would dictate that L. M. should point | 
out his defects, and reclaim him. 

We would agitin say that we do not wish | 
to prejudice, in any way, the proposed pub- | 
lication—and yet our opinion is the same | 
with regard to it, as when we first noticed | 
it—the same as expressed in our first com- | 
munication—that such works are not essen-| 
tial to the spread of truth, nor very much need- | 
ed by the christian pub'ickh. Nevertheless, | 
should L. M. succeed in making it eppear | 
that the doctrine reeommended by him, is a 
doctrine of inspiration, and should the werk | 
answer his exvectations, we shall then| 
change our opinion 

We have net said as much as we intend-} 
ed, but we think thet enough has been said | 
to remind L. M. ofhis duty to himself, “ Je- 
rome,”’ and the publick. JEROME. 


ie 
POULTRY. 
THE BIBLE. 
By the Autho i.. sure hours at Sea.’ 
“ This is airue saying and worthy of all accept-| 
ahi n.?? 
This little book I'd rather own, 
Than all the gold and gems 
That e’er in monaichi’s coffers shone— 
Than all their diadems : 
Nay, were the seas one chrysolite, 
The earth a golden ball, 
And diamonds all the stars of night, 
This book were worth them aii. 





How baleful to ambition’s eye, 
His blood-rung spc ils must gleam, 
When death’s upliited hand is nigh, 
His life—a vanished drexm ; 
Then hear him with his grasping breath, 
For one poor moment crave -— 
Fool, would’st thou stay the arm ofdeati ? 
Ask of thy gold to save ! 


No, no the sou! ne’er found relief 
In glittering hoards of wealth ; 

Gems dazzle not the eye of grief, 
Gold cannot purchase health : 





But here a blessed balm appears, 
To heal the deepest woe ; 

And he that seeks this book in tears, 
His tears shall cease to flow. 


Here He who died on Calvary’s tree, 
; Hath made that promise blest, 
“Ye heavy laden come to me, 
And I will give you rest ; 
A bruised reed I will not break, 
A contrite heart despise ; 
My burden’s light, and all who take 
My yoke, shall win the skies.” 
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SHMarvited, 

In this town, by Rev. Mr. Kent, Mr. John V. Bit. 
to Miss Sarah Ann Fiel?, all of this town. 

On Tuesday evening, 17th inst. by Rev. Mr. Pick- 
ering, Mr. Morris Child, to Miss Merey Angell, both 
of this town. 

On the 8th inst. by Rev. Mr. Wilson, Mr. Thoma 
Bently, to Miss Catharine Barker. 

By Rev. Dr. Edes, Mr. Rowland Evans, to M's 
Abby O. Barney, daughter of the late Mr. Cromwell 








Barney, all of this town. 
By Rev. Dr. Gano, Mr. James G. Daggett, of Re- 
hoboth, to Miss Angelina Maria Coster, of this town 
On Wedues:iay evening last, by Rev. Mr. Wilson, 
Mr. Jaines Wilson, Jr. of this town, to Miss Lucy L 
Braid, of Pawtucket. 


Ou Sunday evening, 8th inst. Mr. Terance Aron- 


ians, Of this town, to Miss Celia Jennison, of Cransior. 


T3itD, 


In this town, 13th inst. Mrs. sarah Dunwell, in the 





@¢ 


77th vear of her age. 
On Saturday evening last, Mr. Henry Randall, in 
the 69th yar of his age. 





NOTICE. 

The Editor of the Petescope and Miscel- 
lany has become a prupricior in the publi- 
catim, and may in iuture be recognized as 
such by all our patrons. ‘ 


LIFE OF MURRAY, 

Just received at No. 11U i-2, Westmin- 
ster-siveet. Suvscribers in this quarter, aud 
others who may wish it, can be supplied by 
calling as above. S. W. Wueecer. 


SupscRIBERS 

Are reminded, that ualess their subserip- 
tious are patd within éarce months irom the 
tine oi subscribing, they wiil be liavle to 
a charge of 5U cents, in addition. Those 
who wish to avail themselves of the advance 
price, will do weli to torward the am. uat 
immediately. Interest will be charged va ali 
subscriptions, which are not paid in six 
months irom the time ot subscribing. 

Phe publishers are greatiy in want of 
money to meet the necessary expenses oi 
publication ; subscribers will confer a great 
favour, by forwarding their small dues im- 
roediately. 








SECOND EDITION. 

JUST PUBLISHED, and ready for 
sale at the Bookstores in market. street; 
at the office of the Christian Telescope, and, 
by Samuel W. Wheeler, Westminster Street, 
Rev. Mr. Pickerina’s Discourse on Inq 
TEMPERANCE ; Price ¢ 5 per hundred, 75 cts, 
per doz. 8 cents single. The rapid sale of 
the First Edition has made it necessary te: 
publish a second, at-a price which will prob- 
ably secure their sale for gratuitous distri- 
bution. 


CHRISTIAN VISITANT, NO. 4, 

Just received, entitled Letter to a Friend,, 
on the subject of Religious Revivals. 

Subscribers are requested*to cai for their 
copies. A few extra copies for sale, 





The Gosret Hrratp, published at New- 
York, will be continued in future, under the 
title, Ortve Brancu, and published by the 
New-York Universalist Book Society. 

CONDITIONS. 

The OLIVE BRANCH will be delivers 
ed to city subscribers at $2 50 a year, pay- 
able in advance ; to country or mail sub- 
scribers, 2a year, payable on the receipt 
of the first number. A 

The paper will be printed on a full sheet, 
medium size, quarto, 

It will be issued on Saturdays, and the 
first number appear eaily in May next. 

It is put ata reduced price to country) 
subscribers, in consequence of their being 
obliged to pay postage. 

Those who will forward ten dollars, thé) 
price of five papers, shall receive a sixth)y 
gratis; and in the same proportion for 
greater number. ' 


No Subscription for a less term than one 


lyear, (which ineludes one whole volume 


wil! he received, New-York, March, 1827, | 
PLAIN & FANCY 
v a * ; ° if 7 
Cranston: & Marshall, 
NO. 8, NORTH-MAIN-ST, i 
Gratetully acknowledge past favors, an@ 
would respectfully infetm the public. thaff 
they continne to execute in the neatest man# 


ner, and en the most reasonable terms, @ 
kinds of 


Letter-Press Printing. 

They have large and handseme teunts 4 
BOOK TYPES, and by strict attention, fe 
assured they can give satisfaction. { 

They have also, a-great variety of th 
most fashionable JOB TYPES, and will 
execute 

PUTER 


FOB PRITEIT 


of any kind, at shost. notice, and in the best 
style. ‘ 
Ecyp’Tickets, Show-bills, Shop-bills, Hand 
bills. Cards, &e. &c, done in Fancy Colors 
in the best manner.—All work done whe 
promised, . 
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